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INTRODUCTORY 



This short history of the Renfrewshire family of Lyle 
is dedicated to Sir Archibald M. P. Lyle, Baronet, of 
Glendelvine, whose generosity has made possible the 
printing of the book. 

I have by no means exhausted the subject, and 
have given only a brief survey of the family which 
ranks as one of the oldest — and, until the Refor- 
mation, one of the noblest — families in Scotland. 

The notes, from which the history was compiled, 
were intended primarily for family purposes only, 
and were gathered together at various odd periods 
when more strenuous pursuits were forbidden. 

Much of the outline was obtained from ancient 
records and family charters, and other parts from 
historians generally; from some of whom I have 
dared to differ when the facts seemed to me to indi- 
cate a different interpretation from theirs. I have 
also made use of tradition occasionally, there oftimes 
being a grain of truth therein. 

Appendices have been added, containing details 
of subjects mentioned in the body of the work. The 
appendix showing the names of the various Lyle 
families in the shire of Renfrew in the year 1695 toII, 
I have no doubt, be of peculiar interest, for this list 
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is a complete and accurate one> carefully compiled, con- 
taining the names, etc., of all persons of the name 
Lyle, then sixteen years of age and over. 

I have found the pursuit of information a veritable 
path of pit-falls; but I can conscientiously say that 
I have made every endeavour to be accurate; al- 
though, undoubtedly, errors may have crept into my 
notes, owing to the absence of proper recording and 
the fact that distance of time has, more or less, 
obscured events. 

In conclusion, let me express my thanks to those 
who have kindly enabled me to obtain subject matter 
which was otherwise not available; especially the 
assistance, given by Baron de Brix, Manche, France, 
which enabled me to connect up the Renfrewshire 
and Provence families. 

W. L. 
(paisley) 



“Death has not carried our ancestors away from us; he has 
planted them within us. . . . We are nothing but their shadows.’* 

Maeterlinck. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME 

“ de Insula ” and “ de Insulae Theories of various writers 

— Leslie and Lyle or Lisle . 

The origin of the name Lyle (in its various spellings) 
is lost in the mists of antiquity, but theories have been 
advanced by various historians on the point, and the 
most important of those theories will be given review. 

At the outset, the view of one respected writer 1 
that the name, so far as Renfrewshire is concerned, 
arose from the fact that the old castle of Duchal, 

Kilmacolm Parish, was situated on what is — more or 
less— an island, is hardly tenable however.; One 
must look much further afield than such a parochial 
patch of land as that on which the ruins of the old 

j Place of Duchal stand. ^ 

The “ scribe’s name ” de Insula 2 is met with in the 
| most ancient charters and documents extant; and it 

j is found so frequently that it seems to have been 

j easily identified in itself, and conveyed sufficient in- _ 

l formation without further 'amplification such .as the • M 

I addition of a territorial designation — a fact which 

) would scarcely have sufficed had the site on the • 
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Green and Blacketty waters been the origin of the 
name. While other knights, witnesses in the same 
deeds, were given territorial identifications, the name 
de Insula always stood in its original scribe form, and 
in ancient times the designation — or its subsequent 
de Vile — must have conveyed to registrars and 
others an immediate means of identification, relating 
to one specific family and its members. 

Long before Fitzalan and his companions settled 
in the parts given to them by King David I, we find 
the name on record in ancient charters of Brittany 
and Normandy and. surrounding areas in France; 
while in Scotland the name is said to have been 
assumed by several of the proprietors of the Western 
Isles as early as the reign of Malcolm Canmore 
(1057-1093). 3 

This statement, regarding the assumption of the 
name by Western Island chiefs, seems to have origi- 
nated, however, from the fact that the race, or tribe, 
of men inhabiting those islands off the West Coast 
of Scotland, was known as de Insults , and various 
members holding chief rank are named in old 
charters as de Insulae . 4 

The origin of this people is unknown , 6 and from 
the first the student’s attention is commanded by the 
obscurity which enshrouds its beginning and by the 
doubt which attends the mystery of its extinction; 
and also because of the various races which have 
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parcelled out its possessions and have claimed to be 
held its descendants and representatives. 

Exercising extensive and ruthless power, and 
frequently asserting a style of regal grandeur and 
magnitude, the Lords of the Isles treated practically 
on equal terms with the great crowned heads; and 
on every coast where a prey, worth pouncing upon, 
could be found, their existence is marked by the 
\ ravages, and strongholds, of their fierce followers. 

The Western Isles of Scotland could tell a tale of 
fierce struggle , 6 bloodshed and rapine, long before 
the mainland of Scotland became united under one 
king; and those Isles became, ultimately, the posses- 
sions of de Insulis or Clan Ranald of which Clan Rory 
seems to have been the senior branch. 

Several of the junior chiefs and vassals called 
themselves de Insulae , principally the members of 
Clan Donald of Islay f or lie as it is called in Gaelic. 
Charters are certainly recorded, being conveyances 
for lands in various parts of the Highlands granted 
to the men de Insulae , and this designation seems to 
have been applied particularly to the members of 
Clan Donald. Even as far down the ages as the days 
, of King Robert the Bruce we find the term used; as 

for instance, about that time Alexandrie de Insulae 
received a charter 8 over certain lands in the island 
of Mull while Angusie de lie received the lands of 
“ Kynbaldin et Ordonurquhy.” This Angus was 





4 “deinsula” 

Angus Macdonald, head of the junior branch of the 
family originally possessing Islay, and Alexander de 
Insulae was his son. 9 

The de Insulae were known also as de Yle (de 
lie), 10 and the chiefs actually signed charters as de 
Insulae , often without adding any territorial desig- 
nation whatever. This is the reason why the sur- 
name “ Isles ” is accepted as a “ sept ” name of the 
great Clan Macdonald. I have seen it stated that 
the chiefs had been found named as del Isle , but on 
investigation and subsequent communication with 
the writer, 11 he admitted that he had erred in the 
statement which had nothing to support it. 

The foregoing seems to have been the basis on 
which Douglas, the historian, in his work on Peer - 
ages of Scotland , and A. S. Gibb in his Much about 
Kilmacolm , founded their statements that the Lyle 
family in Renfrewshire was a West Highland one : 
but besides noting that the Western Island de 
Insulae were usually referred to as de Insulae Scot - 
tiarum , it is worth remarking that while the “ Chris- 
tian ” names of the Clan Donald men are almost ex- 
clusively “ Gaelic ” or “ Highland,” the names of 
both the Renfrewshire and Northumbrian families 
of Lyle (Lisle) are of Norse Teutonic origin. 

This brings me to another theory, if indeed theory 
it can be called. 

In an account by Dugdale, the English historian, 
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5 ' . ( J 

it is stated that there were several families of the nime • 

Lislay or Liele, one taking the denomination from ■% 

the Isle of Ely (“ it is believed ” he naively adds) 
and one from the Isle of Wight, but he admits that 
until the reign of the English King John (i 1 66-1 2 1 6) 
he had seen no mention of either, and could not 
assert which of the families was the more ancient. 

He does not seem to have noticed the other much 
older records of the family, which* long before the 
reign of the King John of Magna Charta fame, had 
its branches resident in Scotland which in those days 
included Northumberland, while even earlier records 
existed in France; and there seems no foundation for 
supposing a different origin for the various families. 

Another theory was advanced by the Duchess of 
Cleveland in her account of the “ Battle Abbey 
Roll.” 12 She there records that she believes the 
name to be derived from “ the Castle of Lisle ” in 
Normandy, but where this castle was there is no 
trace and even French antiquarians can find no 
record of such a castle. She is, however, to my mind, 
nearer the truth than most of the other historians; 
and the most probable derivation of the name, and 
one which has most evidence to support it, is that the 
name came from Vile St Jouan in the Bishopric of 
St Maloy the district of Ille et VilaineP The family 
de Lisle du Dreneuc et du Fief claims descent from 
a knight coming from this place. 

i 

I 

I 
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The earliest mention of the name, so far as my 
researches are concerned, appears about the year 
1060, when one Burchard de Insula is mentioned as 
a witness to a charter in the last-named district, and 
a son of his granted lands to Cerisy Abbey. Accord- 
ing to the Duchess of Cleveland, this Burchard was 
the ancestor of our Northumbrian family of Lisle and 
in that case probably the ancestor also of the Ren- 
frewshire family of Lyle. 

Who this Burchard was, or what he was, is in- 
definite, but it is certain that bearers of the name 
de Id lie were among the escort of companions which 
accompanied William of Normandy when he made 
his great invasion of England in 1066 and thereby 
altered the history — and probably the destinies — of 
that country, and possibly of Scotland also. 

From the harbour of Dives, William the Norman, 



ii afterwards known as William the Conqueror of Eng- 

land , set out for England with his great array of 
vessels and men, and the expedition is commemor- 
ated on the walls of the church at Dives, 14 where 
there may be seen a plate engraved with the names 
of “ Les compagnes de Guillaume k la Conqu&te de 
TAngleterre en 1066.” 

jji • This list was compiled in 1 8 62 after great trouble 

and exceptional care, by Monsieur Leopold Delisle, 
the great French antiquary of his day (and himself 

;ij a member of the family). It was compiled by him 

(I 

! 
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under the authority and strict surveillance of the 
greatest antiquarians of France, and was allowed to 
contain no name which could not be independently 
vouched for by some deed, or other evidence of 
authenticity, of the period of the Conqueror, and 
only after establishing its claim was a name passed 
for inscription. 

The list shows many names which nowadays are 
accepted as particularly Scottish, as for instance, 
Brix {Bruce), Baliol ( Baillie ), Montgomerie , Sin- 
clair^ and others, and it evidences that at least two 
of the family of Lyle passed over among the officers 
of the invading force. The names of those two were 
Honfroi de L’lle and Raoul de L lie, or Humphrey 
and Ralph Lyle. 

In the Wiltshire Domesday Humphrey is re- 
corded as holding of the king (the Conqueror) a fief 
of not less than twenty-seven manors and in (Jan.) 
1091, he was in attendance at Hastings on the king 
who was embarking for Normandy. 

It is interesting to note that both those names 
were, until recently, long-standing family names in 
the Northumberland branch, Ralph being applied 
more in the Hazon line, I think, than elsewhere. . 

The earliest known bearer of the name Lyle in 
Scotland was a Radolphus or Ralph, but I cannot 
trace any of the name Humphrey. 

The foregoing gives the most likely origin of the 
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name which is yet fairly common in France as 
Delisle. Rouget Delisle the composer of the “ Mar- 
seillaise ” was one of the French revolutionaries and 
the song, now the French National Anthem and 
battle song, was composed by him in 1792. 

Some antiquarians, following Mackenzie in his 
History of Northumberland , think that the Scottish 
name Leslie is derived from the name de Insula, 
Lyle, Lisle, and in the chapter on “ The Northum- 
brian Lisles,” I will show how such a change in the 
name could have occurred. 



(1) Dr. Murray, Par. Kilmacolm. (2) Reg. de Pass. 

(3) “ Douglas ” penes Dundonald. 

(4) Clans, Septs and Regiments — Adam. (5) Reg. de Pass. 

(6) Annals of Ulster. 

(7) Anderson, Scottish Nation , Douglas, Robertson’s Index, 
26, 33. 

(8) R.M.S. app. ii. (9) “ Foedera,” v. 2, p. 76. 

(10) MSS. Genealogies in Col de reban, p. 59 etc. 

(11) D. C. Paterson MSS. 

(12) “ Battle Abbey Roll ” (Cleveland). 

(13) Penes De Brix, Nobiliaire de Bretagne , vol. iii. 

(14) “ Les compagnes ...” par M. Leopold Delisle. 
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CHAPTER II 
DUCHAL SETTLERS 

Bute an ancient Lyle heritage— Fitzalan obscure history— The 
first Scottish de Insula; Lyle— Lyle possessions , Duchal, and 
elsewhere— William Lyle at Alnwick, 1174 — Various mem- 
bers of the Lyle family. 

Some uncertainty 1 exists regarding the period dur- 
ing which the family de Insula or Lyle first become 
settled at Duchal, Kilmacolm Parish, Renfrewshire, 
where for at least four hundred years the descendants 
of the family were accounted members of one of the 
most noble and powerful families in Scotland. 

The Barony of Duchal, together with the great 
common moor of the same name containing upwards 
of 4000 acres, was in possession of the family, how- 
ever, as early as the reign of William the Lion, King 
of Scots (1165-1214). 

Nisbet, the Scottish historian, says that the family 
claimed the island of Bute as its ancient heritage. 2 
If there is any foundation for that statement it would 
! certainly support the assertion that there was origin- 

ally some sort of kinship with the family of Stewart, 
1 which ultimately succeeded to the Throne of Scot- 

9 
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land, and which is still represented in the present 
Royal Family of Great Britain. 

We must bear in mind that the family of Stewart, 
of which Walter Fitzalan in the reign of David I 
was the first of whom authentic record is to be found, 
had an origin just as obscure and puzzling as that of 
the Lyle family, and that prior to the Norman Con- 
quest nothing of its history was known, although it 
has been claimed that the family of Stewart 3 was 
descended from Banquo or Bancho, through Fleance, 
and was therefore of very ancient Scottish lineage 
indeed ; whose representative was resident in Nor- 
mandy at the period just preceding the Conquest of 
England; and in returning with the Conqueror the 
representative, or representatives, were in fact re- 
turning to 44 the land of the fathers.” 4 

There is no doubt that many sons of Scottish 
families were abroad for learning, and many were 
resident in the district round about Dol ; St Malo 5 ; 
and elsewhere in Normandy and Brittany before 
1066. So much is this the case that there is existing 
in Dol a house, known as Maison d’Ecossais (or du 
Plaids), and this house was the meeting place of Scots 
away from their native land by reason of exile, or for 
educational pursuits of peace or war. The house is 
of Conquest period building design, well preserved. 

Many of those Scottish emigres would, no doubt, 
elect to return to Britain as knights in the entourage 
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DUCHAL SETTLERS II 

and forces of the invader; and after the Conquest 
more and more would find their way home. 

Be that as it may; : Bute, before the year 1093 is 
said to have been granted to Walter, First High 
Steward of Scotland, by Malcolm II, and the lands 
were alleged to have been the ancient patrimony of 
- the family; 6 possessed during the reign of preced- 

ing sovereigns, and held by representatives of the 
family. 

There would appear to be some grounds for stating 
that the office of High Steward was hereditary to the 
family, but whether there was any degree of kinship 
with the family de Insula is doubtful, although the 
Stewards were known, on occasion, as del Yle and 
de Yle also. 

It has been suggested that when Sir Alan Lyle in 
1334 was appointed Sheriff of Bute, Edward Baliol 
was acting on precedent and reinstating the family 
in its ancient heritage. The first mentioned of the 
Lyle family, and possibly the first of Duchal, is 
Radulfus or Ralph, supposed to be a descendant of 
the Raoul who was companion to William of Nor- 
mandy. 

This Ralph is mentioned 7 during the reign of 
David I in a charter of Holyrood about 1150 as a 
i witness to the document. The next appears as a 

witness to a charter of Paisley Abbey about 1 164 
' concerning supplies of forage and other necessaries. 
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and would appear to have been one of the more im- 
portant officers in the retinue of Fitzalan. 

In another charter by Walter Fitzalan we find 
from the Register of Paisley 8 that Radulf witnessed 
the deed which had relation to the mill of Paisley 
and to the mill at Raiss, near Barrhead. 

This charter is of the period about 1 1 70 as is also 
another wherein Radulfo is a witness to certain agree- 
ments regarding the church at Inverkip; this charter 
being one by Baldewin, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, there 
being no Shire of Renfrew in those days, for not 
until the year 1404 was the portion now known as 
“ Renfrewshire ” 9 disjoined from Lanarkshire, King 
Robert II creating the new county as a Sheriffdom. 

What is now Renfrewshire formed the westmost 
district of Lanarkshire. 10 About the same period as 
the charter by Baldewin, there is a curious one re- 
corded wherein Radulfo is mentioned as a witness. 
This deed 11 concerned a mortification of two 
chalders of meal for a priest to pray for the soul of 
one Robert Bruce, probably an ancestor of The 
Bruce . ' 

Radulfo appears again about 1177 in charters by 
Walter Hore of Cragyn, probably Craigends; and 
in another charter relating to church activities at 
Mearns in 1183. 

In none of these documents is mention made of 
Duchal or Kilmacolm, which was probably the main 
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seat of the family even prior to those dates. The 
Lyle lands, on a rough estimate, 12 in the vicinity of 
Duchal, comprised all those areas lying on the 
western side or right bank of the River Gryffe, and 
extended to the Ayrshire boundaries on the west and 
as far as the head of Calder water on the South. 

The lands on the left bank of the Gryffe were the 
possessions of the family of Dennistoun. 

From an early period, the Lyles had also possessed 
large tracts of territory in Forfar; Berwickshire, 
Haddington and other parts of Scotland. In those 
places branches of the family became established, 
while the most important branch next to the Duchal 
family seems to have been the one in Northumber- 
land, which was in those days an integral part of 
Scotland. Tynedale where this branch was settled 
is, as late as 1279, described as “ outside the King- 
dom of England, in the Kingdom of Scotland.” 13 
The liberty of Tynedale was held by the Scottish 
kings in regality, apparently, and is in the highlands 
of South-West Northumberland extending for a 
short distance into Cumberland. Wark was the 
chief manor of Tynedale liberty and here the King 
of Scots* prison was built. A branch of the important 
Scottish family of Comyrt held extensive lands in 
Tynedale from the twelfth century on, and supported 
John Baliol against Edward I of England, forfeiting 
their lands as a consequence. 
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Length of time, “ accidents ” of war and feud, 
and the destruction of documents, have all combined 
to destroy most of the history of the earlier settlers, 
and only the scrappy remains of ancient charters 
point to the facts; even those, except in isolated 
instances, giving merely the evidence of witnesses. 
In this particular the family is in the same position 
as most of the early nominees of other Scottish 
families. 

The family of Fitzalan seems to have moved north 
from Shropshire (it is said), receiving large grants of 
land from the king of Scots. We are told, from 
history, that David I from the year 1 108 was Earl of 
the Manor of Huntingdon, an earldom in the heart 
of the dominions of the Normans ; and also that this 
acquisition was the outcome of his marriage with 
Matilda, the heiress of Waltheof, Earl of Northum- 
berland; and that many of the Norman knights came 
to Scotland with “ St Margaret ” and the Atheling, 
being allotted lands by the Scottish King, from whom 
they held them as Crown vassals ; those recipients in 
turn giving grants from their allocations to friends 
and relatives of their own, and in this manner no 
doubt the de Insula family became feudal holders 
under the Fitzalan family of Stewards. 

Thus the colonisation of Scotland went on apace 
and the next of the Lyle family mentioned is one 
William who, with his Royal master King William 
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the Lion, was captured by the English, or Southrons, 
at Alnwick in 1174* 

The story of this event is worth recording and the 
following is one version. William the Lion, King of 
Scots, succeeded Malcolm the Maiden in 1 165, and 
in a dispute between England and his own country 
regarding the lands in Northumberland, lands which 
had long been claimed by Scotland as belonging to 
her kings, William the Lion invaded the disputed 
lands, laying waste the surrounding countryside. 

One day a party of English barons, bent on 
driving back the Scots, was pressing hot haste 
on the track of the latter, who, as of wont, moved 
about in several mobile parties having a central 
rendezvous. 

The Englishmen, moving towards the north, 
found themselves one misty morning, said to have 
been 13th July, 1174, at a loss regarding their exact 
whereabouts and discussed the advisability of ceasing 
the pursuit. 

One of them, Bernard de Baliol by name, advised 
a continuation of the chase, and they kept on. They 
shortly afterwards descried the towers of a large, 
strong castle, looming through the mist, and this 
afterwards proved to be Alnwick Castle. 

Near the fortress, in a meadow, a party of knights 
were observed engaged in tilting exercise, and those 
knights, becoming aware of the approach of a strange 
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party, were uncertain whether they were friends or 
foes. 

One of them , raced his horse towards the new- 
comers, but whether to welcome or to challenge 
cannot be said. At all events, the Baliol party sur- 
rounded the impetuous horseman and to their amaze- 
ment, and delight, discovered that they had captured 
the King of Scots. 

The rest of the Scottish knights, not wishing to 
place their sovereign in jeopardy, decided not to give 
battle and this probably saved the life of the royal 
captive. A number of them surrendered themselves 
to the enemy 14 in order to be of service to their 
master, and one of those was William Lyle who, with 
William Mortimer and others, was conveyed to 
Northampton, where they were brought before the 
English king, Henry II. 

Incidentally the captor knights were accused of 
ill-treating the King of Scots by having tied his legs 
beneath his horse’s belly. 

The Scots King was subsequently transferred to 
Normandy, where he was kept in the strong castle 
of Falaise and a body of his followers accompanied 
him, so distinguished, that they were called “ the 
flower of the Scots Army.” 

William the Lion was afterwards freed under the 
Treaty of Falaise 1 174, but twenty nobles were re- 
tained as hostages for his “ good behaviour.” These 
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nobles were only allowed to return home, by giving 
up a son who was held hostage in their stead. 

Sir Thomas Grey in his chronicle early in the four- 
teenth century tells how the King of Scots returned 
from his captivity to Scotland bringing younger sons 
of French families which had shown him courtesy 
when in Normandy, and the list of names he gives 
is interesting as showing, among others, members of 
the families of Baliol; Bruce; de Soulis; de Mou- 
bray; les Saynclers; Hayes; Giffords; Ramesays; 
Laundels ; Biseys; Berkleys; Walenges; Boysis; 
Montgomerie; Vaus; Colvyle; Grame; Gourlay. 15 

This William de Lyle (or de Insula), who was cap- 
tured at Alnwick, was probably also the ancestor of 
the Northumbrian line of Lisle, and who is the first 
mentioned of the name there. 

He received, 16 about 1160, the lands of Matfen 
and others. His kinsman Walter witnessed a charter 
relating to lands in that district in 1 150 (see chapter 
on Northumbrian Lisle family). 

The next of the Lyle family on record 17 is another 
Radulfo who is a witness to a charter by Alan Fitz- 
walter who died in 1204, and Robert Croc. The 
deed had reference to the lands of Kilbride and is of 
date about the year 1200. Radulfo was possibly a 
son of William, and the Robert Croc mentioned was 
one of the proprietors from whom the lands and 
castle of Crookston took name. 
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An Alan de Insula, probably a kinsman, if not 
actually a brother, now appears as a witness to a 
conveyance of land in 1208 18 and in another in 1214 
relating to excambion of the lands of Hillington and 
lands at Innerwic in East Lothian. This charter was 
one by the second Walter Fitzalan, son of Alan Fitz- 
walter the High Steward of Scotland. 

In 1246 Alan is named as Sir Alan de Insula 
“ meus miles ” in a charter agreeing to supplies of 
wheat from Inchinnan; and in another having refer- 
ence to land at Inverkip, the latter being witnessed 
by him at Linlithgow the same year. He was yet 
alive in 1252, when we find him as witness 19 to 
another charter of the High Steward. 

The next of the family, I find on record, is 
William, who appears witnessing a deed about 1218, 
in which he signs as Wilelmo de Ylle, and in another 
instrument by Roger, Prior of Paisley, he, about 
1230, signs as Wilelmo de L’lle. Probably the 
Radulfo who signed a charter in 1260 as “ dominus 
de Duchal ” was a son of this William, and in 1263 
went over Duchal Moor with his men to the Battle 
of Largs under the banner of the High Steward of 
Scotland. 

By this time the family had increased and branches 
were firmly established in various counties. Men- 
tion may be made of a Peter who witnessed various 
charters by Malcolm, Earl of Lennox ; one of which 
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was signed at Renfrew 20 on St Valentine's Day, 
1273, and another of the name Peter signed a charter 
at Dumbarton in November 1330. This latter was 
probably the ancestor of the family of Lyle which 
held lands in Dumbartonshire for several centuries. 

(1) Case of Shaw-Stewart and Porterfield v. Brisbane, “ Marches 
of Duchal.” 

(2) “ Heraldry,” Nisbet. (3) History of the Stewarts. 

(4) Scottish Nation . (5) Scots Mag. Oct. 1930, De Brix. 

(6) Scottish Nation. (7) Liber Santae Crucis, No. 34. 

(8) Reg. de Pass. (9) Case— Duchal Marches. 

(10) Prynne, vol. iii. p. 657 and 663. 

(11) Description of Lanark and Renfrew, Hamilton of Wishaw 
(abt. 1710). 

(12) Dr. Murray. 

(13) The lands of the Scottish Kings in England (Moore). 

(14) Laing’s Charters Extracts. (15) Scalachronica, 4. 

( 1 6) County Hist. Northumberland. 

(17) Lennox , book iv. 3. (18) Reg. de Pass. 

(19) Reg. de Pass. (20) Reg. de Pass. 





THE INTERREGNUM AND STRUGGLE FOR 
| SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE 

:! Lyle family divided in loyalty — John de Insula adheres to 

Baliol party — His rewards of land and position , his rebellion , 
and captivity. 



We now approach that period which began in 
earnest, for Scotland, the troubled and bloody times 
which were to last for centuries and only ceased when 
a Scottish king, in the person of James VI succeeded 
to the throne of England and thus united— so far as 
the throne was concerned — the English and Scottish 
nations. 

It is not within my province in these notes’ to dis- 
cuss the history of the Struggle for Scottish Inde- 
pendence; but, for the Lyle family in common with 
other families in Scotland, the times were to bring 
“ dule and wae ” and family feuds and dissension. 

The quarrel regarding the Succession to the 
Throne of Scotland , 1 after the death of Margaret of 
Norway, set members of the same family against one 
another; and opinions were so changeable and 
tempers so uncertain, that allegiance would be trans- 
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ferred to former antagonists, knights thus becoming 
opponents to their former comrades-in-arms. 

No doubt there were many who were swayed in 
sympathy according as they hoped for personal gain; 
and it ought to be borne in mind that this ruling 
passion had as much to do with the influencing of 
nobles as had the idealistic spirit of patriotism. 
Human nature being what it is this materialistic 
spirit is not yet extinct in the landl 

The members of the family of Lyle seem to have 
become divided in loyalty about this time, and there 
has always been the suspicion that the cause of the 
diversion was one of “ the heart being where the 
treasure lay,” for the Northumberland family be- 
came powerful in supporting the English King 
Edward I, and the Scottish branches, with few ex- 
ceptions, took their stand for Scottish rights. 

Even those who did not see fit to support Bruce 
in his ‘endeavour to achieve the crown of Scotland 
seem to have made the choice not so much from a 
desire to establish an English overlord, as from an 
inherent belief in constitutionalism which made them 
enthusiastic supporters of the Baliol cause, regarding 
Baliol as having much the better claim to the 
Scottish Throne; and to-day had the same situation 
to arise I believe we would find a decision favourable 
to Baliol. 

The same belief was the factor which made that 
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greatest of all Scottish patriots, Sir William Wallace, 
a supporter of the same cause. He contended that 
the Scottish people were subjects of King John 
Baliol of Scotland, but in this there was no question 
of disloyalty to Scotland and her right to administer 
her own affairs without interference from England 
or any other country. 

On the contrary, he and his followers were deter- 
mined that Scotland would be left free to administer 
for herself and that the people would not become 
bound to do homage to Edward or any other English 
overlord. 

In recognition of his valuable services we find 
John de L’lle being granted the lands of Whitsome 
and Chirnside in Berwickshire, by King John Baliol 
on 23rd February, 1293. 2 This John adhered to 
the Baliol party throughout, and as a consequence of 
this adherence, Robert the Bruce ordered his lands 
to be forfeited and the above-mentioned lands were 
transferred to Reginald Hop Pringle. This for- 
feiture took place in 1315, a year after Bruce had 
gained victory at Bannockburn. 

In reality, however, the lands had belonged origi- 
nally to the Pringle, or Hop Pringle, family since 
before 1290, and the members of this family were 
ardent supporters of the Bruce claim to the, crown. 
As a result of the Pringles having aided and abetted 
Bruce “ The Competitor,” grandfather of Robert 
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the Bruce , the family lands were forfeited by order 
of Baliol, who conferred them, as stated above, on 
John Lyle. 

This grant by Baliol was confirmed by a charter 
from Edward I of England, in his capacity of “ dry 
nurse” to Baliol, on 13th October, 1295, about 
which time John Lyle was appointed a Justice of 
Assize. In this capacity he acted in a court of 
deseizin 3 against a Bernard de Brus and others who 
had entered into disputation concerning the illegal 
possession of certain lands. His signature also 
appears about the year 1 304 on documents relating 
to an inspection by Robert de Brus confirming the 
charters of his ancestors and the lands held by them. 

The territory in Berwickshire was restored, as I 
have related, to the Pringle family after Bannock- 
burn, but during the brief reign of Edward Baliol — 
who succeeded to the Scottish Throne after the death 
of “ The Bruce,” — the lands were once more con- 
ferred on the Lyle family, by a mandate from 
Edward III of England. 

John Lyle was appointed a Baron of Exchequer 4 
in 1298 and was so thirled to the Baliol cause that as 
John Lyle in the County of Berwick he is mentioned 
in the Ragman Roll of 1296. 

After the treacherous betrayal and execution of 
Sir William Wallace in London, Edward I of Eng- 
land took a total “settlement” of Scotland and 
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after consultations with Wisheart, the Bishop of 
Glasgow, Bruce and Sir John de Mowbray, he 
ordered a general council of the Scottish nation to 
be held at Perth, and at this Council certain “ Com- 
missioners ” were elected. 6 

For the administration of Justice, there was to 
be held “Aires” in four divisions of the “ Kingdom 
of Scotland ” and Justiciars were elected for each 
division. For the division which was called Loeneys 
John Lyle was appointed to act with an Adam 
Gordon. 

This Loeneys is supposed to have been all the 
country lying South of the River Forth, and not 
included under the jurisdiction of the Justiciars for 
the Galloway division, but should not be confounded 
with the Lothians as we know them nowadays ; but 
just as Galloway division embraced a much larger 
area than the present Galloway, so did the Loeneys ; 
and included in this division would be Northumber- 
land and possibly some portion of Cumberland. 

It is interesting to note here that the second Lord 
of Duchal, Robert Lyle, was also appointed, in his 
day, a Justiciar General for the region South of the 
Forth by King James IV of Scotland. 

John Lyle, Justiciar and Baron of Exchequer 
showed evidence of marked ability in his offices; 
and this ability was certainly exercised more on the 
English side than on the Scottish. 
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For instance we find him and his court trying, 
summarily, many of the Scottish prisoners of war; 
and he was also entrusted with the administration of 
“justice” to deserters from the levies raised in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, those levies being 
forces conscripted by the English and intended for 
use in crushing the rebellion which Bruce engineered 
about the year 1306. 

There is every reason to believe that this John 
Lyle was a member of the Northumberland branch, 
as, in an ancient charter 6 his seal is seen to be of 
green wax impressed with his signet, a lion rampant; 
and the arms of the Northumberland family were, 
a lion, rampant; azure; the crest being a lion, 
couchant; azure; with the motto, certa et incuto 
(but see Chapter XIV). 

John rebelled, however, at last against Edward II 
of England, and after being hunted and escaping 
capture, he was ultimately made prisoner in 1325.’ 
With others in like plight, he was removed from 
Berkhampstead further into the heart of England and 
secured in Windsor where all record afterwards 
seems silent. Probably justice swift and sure over- 
took him there 1 

The lands of Whitsom were transferred to his son 
Walter, who received them by mandate about 1333. 
On the death of this Walter, about 1336, the lands 
1 were transferred to his female relatives, but during 
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the same year the transfer was annulled, 9 and the 
lands were once more restored to the Pringle repre- 
sentatives in the person of Thomas Hop Pringle. 

As this game of shuttlecock with lands was hap- 
pening all over Scotland, this example will give some 
indication of how possessions changed hands in 
those days; and it was indeed a fortunate family 
which managed to emerge from the chaos with its 
own at least 1 

The lands of Chirnside, Hopenrigshields and 
others thereabouts, descended to various members 
of the Lyles, and in 1 54 1 the chief cadet to the Lord- 
ship of Duchal was a Robert Lyle of Stanepath, who 
however made no claim to the peerage. 

Later on in history members of both the Stane- 
path and Northumberland families were to be found 
acting as mosstroopers and Border rebels against 
royal authority. 



(1) “ Heraldry ” Nisbet. (2), R.M.S. 

(3) Patent 23, Ed. 1. (4) Dugdale, Chronicle Series. 

(5) Ryley 503, and “ Hailes ” also. 

(6) Cal. Docs. (Bain), vol. iii. 29th June, 1323, 818. 

(7) 28th. October, 1325, ibid, (876). 

(8) Cal. Docs. 1606. (9) ibid, vol. iii. 371. 




CHAPTER IV 

WALLACE REBELS AGAINST EDWARD I 

His sympathisers — The story of the Battle of Spit Muir— 
Walter Lyle and others rescue Wallace— His reward , Bothwell 
attacked— Walter Lyle sent to the Bass; Falkirk— Ragman 
Roll and Lyle Signatories. 

The interference of the English King, Edward I, in 
the quarrel regarding the succession to the Scottish 
Throne, was followed by his putting garrisons in the 
castles and fortified places in Scotland and endeav- 
ouring to bring the Scottish people under his over- 
lordship. 

Toward this end he summoned the Scottish 
nobles, barons and knights and all persons of sub- 
stance, in order that they should swear allegiance to 
him. 

Some writers maintain that this fealty was only in 
respect of lands held in England by those men ; but 
it is not at all unlikely that Edward desired all the 
leading men in Scotland to be subservient to him, 
or to his choice. 

Among the number who refused to bend to the 
will of England was a Renfrewshire knight of good 
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birth and of ancient lineage, but whose possessions 
were few— named Sir William Wallace. 

This Knight, who was to become the torch which 
set fire to Scottish hearts and minds, and who indeed 
deserved the title of “ Saviour of Scotland,” was, 
from his youth, an avowed hater of the English yoke 
and frequent quarrels with the Englishmen, who 
were found usurping all positions of worth in his 
country, led to his becoming an outlaw and fugitive. 

His deeds need no recounting here, being fully 
recorded in the various histories of his life and times; 
but a short mention of incidents touching on Lyle 
history will not be out of place. 

Among the sympathisers with Wallace in his 
fight for Scottish freedom, was Lyle of Duchal 1 and 
this despite the fact that the latter had as “ superior ” 
the High Steward of Scotland, who was among the 
first thousand who signed the Ragman Roll. 

The Steward was not careless however of Scotland 
and her need although by thus signing the Roll he 
agreed to do homage to Edward I ; in fact it is said 
that he played a double game with England, helping 
the Scottish rebels while apparently serving Edward. 
One record has it that on one occasion he craftily in- 
formed the English general, who at the time was 
fitting out an expedition to crush Wallace, that there 
was no necessity to vex his whole army “ on account 
of that single ribald fellow Wallace,” and that if 
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matters were left in his hands, and a few chosen men 
put under his orders, he would bring in the outlaw, 
dead or alive, to the English! 

In this manner he was enabled to engineer a trap 
into which the English fell at Stirling Bridge. 
Thereafter he openly joined the rebels and hastened 
with many vassals 4 4 in armour bricht ” to join 
Comyn who was a Wallace supporter. They after- 
wards joined the main force with Wallace and 
suffered severely at Falkirk. 

In all the various events, there is no doubt but 
that the Kilmacolm men 2 would prove themselves 
as good as any in the Steward’s party; but we read 
also in the epic poem by Henry the Minstrel, who 
describes the exploits of Wallace, that, after Wallace 
had freed Scotland the country had “ fyve monethis 
gude rest.” 

After this space, Wallace had occasion to call his 
men and the nobles of Scotland to a Council at 
Perth; but Cospatrick “the arch traitor to Scot- 
land ” thought fit to ignore the summons to attend, 
and sent a very insulting reply to Wallace, who 
thereupon determined to teach him a lesson and 
bring the messan to heel. 

The Scottish leader moved towards Kinghorn and 
his punitive force consisted of some two hundred 
horsemen. At various points en route his force was 
joined by others from the various districts, and 
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among those were Lauder, and Christopher Seton, 
the brother-in-law of Bruce. 

Further on his force became augmented by 
twenty horsemen under Sir Walter Lyle, who joined 
them near Linton. 

Subsequently after Innerwick, Wallace met and 
defeated Cospatrick at the fight of Spit Muir. 

We are told, so eager was Wallace to be in the 
thick of the strife, that he laid about himself so well as 
to become separated from his men, and in penetrat- 
ing into the English ranks, he became surrounded 
by the enemy and was in great danger of death. 

His rescue was effected however by a band of 
knights composed of Graham, Lauder, Seton and 
Lyle, who, missing their leader, spurred into the 
ranks of their opponents and relieved the Scottish 
Champion. 

Blind Harry, narrating the fight at this particular 
point says: 3 

“ Als Wallace oft intil a cumpais bade 
Quhar sa yai turned full gret slauchtys yai maid, 
Wallace, and Grayme and Ramsay full worthy 
Y e bauld Cetoun and Richard off Lundy 
Adam als Wallace of Riccardtoun 
Bathe Hay and Lyle with guid men off renoun. 



He (Wallace) hewid of hedys and wysly coud him wer 

Ye worthi Scots of yis full litil wyst 

Socht to gude Grayme quhen yai yar chyftayne myst 
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Lauder and Lyll and Hay yat was full wycht 
And bauld Ramsay, quhilk was a worthi knycht 
Lundy and Boid and Crystell off Cetoun.” 

The rescuers won the day and were afterwards 
rewarded as we are told : 

“ Yan delt he land till gud men him about 
For Scotlands rycht had sett yair lyff in dout, 

Stantoun he gaiff to Lawder in his wage 
(Ye knycht Wallang aucht it in heritage) 

Yan Brygane Cruk he gaff Lyll yat was wycht. 

It is said that during the absence of Wallace in 
France, about 1298, hostilities broke out between 
England and Scotland once again and the English 
gained the upper hand, the lands of the Scottish 
followers of Wallace being declared forfeit. 

The ousted warriors had in most cases to go into 
hiding or “ retirement,” and among those who had 
to flee was Richard of Lundy who escaped from 
Lanark. He joined Sir John Graham in outlawry 
and with a small force they attacked the enemy at 
Bothwell and managed to retreat with a good deal of 
spoil and supplies to that sanctuary for outlaws, the 
Lennox country. 

Seton and Sir Walter Lyle “ retired ” to the Bass 
and were very probably held in ward there. We read : 

“ Lundie’s luge yai left upon a nycht 
In ye Lennox ye wai yai passyt rycht 
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Till Earl Malcolm, yat kepyt yat contre 
Fra Inglismen, with help of yair supple, 

Cetoun and Lyll into ye Bass yai baid. 

For Southron folk so gret mastryss had maid 
Yat all ye South was tayn into yar hand, 

And Hew ye Hay was sent into England. 

Wallace, returning to the attack once more raised 
his standard and again many knights joined him. 

Sir Walter Lyle managed to come from the Bass and 1 

helped in the burning of Northallerton. 

After a series of successes the disastrous defeat at 
Falkirk set a seal, for a time, on Scottish hopes and 
endeavours, and Lauder and Lundy were again 
“ retired ” to the Bass, while nothing further is re- 
lated of Sir Walter Lyle. Possibly he was one of the 
many who fell in the battle where so many of the 
Steward's followers met their end. 

Sir Walter Lyle had been one of the Magnates of 
Scotland chosen by Robert Bruce “ The Compe- 
titor ” in his claim to the Scottish crown, and he 
became a great and especial friend of Bruce. “ The 
Competitor ” was, of course, the grandsire of Robert 
the Bruce the victor of Bannockburn. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to read 4 that the 
news of Wallace’s successes, and the increase of his 
force, so excited Alexander de Yle that he took pos- 
session of “ a certain castle with a barony named 
Glascog.” This Glascog was Ascog in Bute, 6 
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(Glascog being the possession of Glass of Ascog, a 
very old family); and this Alexander de Yle seized 
the place which he held under seizin of King 
Edward of England. 

It is related that this piece of acquisitive endeavour 
was remembered later by King Robert the Bruce, 
who made Alexander “ long count his beads in the 
dark dungeon of the Steward's castle of Dundonald. 

This Alexander de Yle was a cousin of the 
Steward of Scotland. He was Alexander, Earl of 
Menteith, first son of Walter, Earl of Menteith, and 
brother to Sir John Menteith, who played such a 
conspicuous part in the betrayal of Sir William 
Wallace. 

The fact that this Alexander was designated de 
Yle ” seems to indicate that this was an accepted 
manner of identifying the Stewards of Bute, and 
may have given colour to the supposition that Bute 
was a Lyle possession, and that they were kin to the 
Steward line. 

The Ragman Roll 6 of signatories swearing allegi- 
ance to Edward of England bears evidence of the 
fact that none of the Lyles of Duchal was willing to 
submit to his overlordship. The only members of 
the Lyle family who are shown as having signed are : 

Alexandre del lie - de Conte de Perth. 

Johann del lie - Burgois de Enterkin Fyfe. 

Johann del He - del Conte de Berewyck. 
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Of those, the Lyle of Perth was probably one of 
the Muthill branch, the Lyle of Berewyck being 
John Lyle of Whitsome, Baron of Exchequer. 

To which of the branches the John Lyle of 
Enterkin belonged is not certain. He may have 
been one of the family who for generations possessed 
Kingsbarns in Fyfe, and possibly a kinsman of the 
Renfrewshire Lyle family, through descent from the 
Forfar Lundy branch. Descendants of those men 
are still represented by the Lyells and Lyals of those 
parts. 

(i) Murray’s Kilmacolm. (2) Murray’s Kilmacolm . 

(3) The Minstrel’s “ Wallace.” (4) Hist. Docs. vol. ii. p. 191. 

(5) Bute in Olden Times. 

(6) Ragman Roll of Signatures, 1296. 



CHAPTER V 
SIR DUNCAN LYLE 
Narrative of the Ghost of Duchal. 

During the troublous times in which Wallace was 
battling against the might of England — and the 
jealousies of nobles in Scotland — Duchal Castle was 
in occupation of Duncan Lyle and his young son, 
the heir. 

This is about as much as we can find regarding 
their history, all other records having been lost. 

There is, however, a strange tale told of the tragic 
death of the young heir; and so great was the im- 
portance which the people in those days considered 
attached to the happenings, that the monks at 
Paisley Abbey caused record to be made, and in the 
Lanercost Chronicle the story will be found carefully 
set down. 1 

It would appear that the date of the events was 
sometime about the year 1296 and the facts are as 
follow. 

A certain monk attached to the Abbey of Paisley, 
had indulged himself in various unmonkish pastimes 
and unclerical joys and pursuits; and in consequence 
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was put under excommunication by the Church; 
but died without the ban of excommunication having 
been lifted. 

It was alleged that in his proclivities he had been 
the boon companion of several of the young 
44 bloods ” of the period. 

He was only a short time buried, when the holy 
fathers began to whisper among themselves of a 
fearful apparition having been seen gliding through 
the cloisters of the Abbey ; and soon it was reported 
that some had recognised the form of the recently 
departed brother. 

At length, so uneasy did the brethren become, 

|| || recourse was made to that most efficient remedy of 

“ Bell, Book and Candle ” ceremony, and the spectre 
j was abjured by all the powerful rites of the Holy 

Roman Church, to remove his spirit from those parts 
and cease from troubling the holy atmosphere of the 
cloisters. On threat of eternal damnation he was 
enjoined, by the competent authority, to go and seek 
his solace in the company of those who had been his 
'ij earthly companions in vice, and to visit their habi- 

tations— but not that of the monks. 

It appears that, for some reason or other, the 

44 spook ” at length made, his appearance at Duchal, 

I ! where, suddenly appearing, he plagued and terrorised 

i! the inmates in various ways. He appeared in the 

1 1 daytime even,— a thing no self-respecting ghost 

i| 

It 

i 
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would do!— and perched on the walls of outhouses, 
or he would sit up in the rafters of the castle. 

All attempts to remove him by force failed, and 
arrows shot at him had no effect, but were consumed 

immediately they touched him. 

Sometimes he would spring down from his perch 
and seize some unlucky member of the household, 
belabouring and terrorising them and all others. 

The only person who could withstand his strength 
and tricks was young Lyle, and it would seem that 
this youth (whose age is not discoverable) was able 

to control the fiend. . . 

The end of the story is very tragic, however, for it 
fell out that, one night, when the family members 
were in the great hall, the ghost made its appearance 
and scattered the frightened domestics, who fled 
shrieking while the dogs ran away howling. ^ 

The unearthly visitor began his usual on- 
goings ” and ultimately only the young master of 
Lyle was left to face the intruder, and he courage- 
ously dared it to do its worst. 

A fearful struggle ensued, and the horror stricken 
inmates heard the sounds of fearful strife, bumpings 
and crashings and howling— then silence . . .1 

In the cold grey light of morning, the result of the 
struggle was apparent to those who timidly looked 
into the hall. There lay the torn and mangled 
, corpse of the young heir, who had been overpowered 
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by the monster, who from that night “ was no more 
heard or seen.” 

The recorders of the story of the events solemnly 
state that ghosts, or disembodied spirits, can only 
receive power of victory over those whose life and 
actions have been vicious and evil. In this case it 
looks as if the young Lyle had been somewhat of a 
reprobate ! 

I have given the story as traditionally handed 
down, and it is perhaps a little more elaborate than 
the bare statement given in the Chronicle of Laner- 
cost; but the main points are similar, and it has 
often occurred to me that behind it all there was 
probably a very earthly explanation. 

As regards the visit of the ghost to the priests, 
imagination no doubt played a great part in their 
minds, especially if they were tormented by the fact 
that one of their number had died under the ban of 
the Church; and it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that the Thing which visited Duchal was 
nothing more or less than some large ape or baboon, 
brought home from abroad by some wandering 
knight, possibly a Crusader. 

No doubt the stay-at-homes would, in those days, 
regard it as a devil. At any rate the story of it sitting in 
the rafters, and howling, fits my theory and the whole 
story of events was doubtless greatly exaggerated! 

(i) Lanercost Chronicle . 




CHAPTER VI 
SIR ALAN LYLE 

The Castles of Dunoon and Rothesay captured— Sir Alan Lyle 
brings the keys to Edward Balwl—He ts made Sheriff of Bute 
and meets death at “ Batail nan Dornatg — Battle of Durham, 

1 346 — Family of Sir Alan Lyle. 

After the decease of Sir Duncan Lyle, the posses- 
sions and lands of Lyle generally seem to have been 
inherited by a son of Sir Walter. This son Alan by 
name was in all likelihood a younger son, returned 
from the English Court to which a number of 
Scottish nobles 1 had attached themselves. Those 
nobles became known as “ les querellers ” and were 
disaffected because Robert I of Scotland, “Robert 
the Bruce,” had not restored to them lands forfeited 
during the War of Independence, and had not ob- 
tempered the' terms of the Treaty of Northampton 

of 4th May, 1328. . 

From the English Court there came also, in the 
year 1330, Edward Baliol seeking, if not his father’s 
crown at least his father’s forfeited lands. 

Sir Alan Lyle did not inherit his father s loyalty 
to Bruce, however, and instead of espousing the 
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Thome off Wollar, I understand, 

Tharein he made his lwtenand.” 

Sir Alan having been made Sheriff of Bute and 
Cowal, and one John Gybbownson made Governor 
of the Castle of Rothesay, the appointments were 
duly confirmed by David Comyn, Earl of Athol, 
who had received all the Stewart lands. 

In the meantime, the young Steward was holding 
out at Dumbarton Castle, where he had been 
enabled to escape to by the help of two faithful ser- 
vants, John Gilbert and William Heriot by name. 

When Rothesay Castle was besieged the servants 
had arranged for the secret escape of their young 
master, then in charge. 

Rothesay and Cowal castles, now placed under 
garrisons of Baliol troops, were not permitted to 
remain long in peaceful occupation, however, and 
one day a brawl occurred between some of the 
natives of the island of Bute, who were known as “the 
Brandanes,” and the men of Rothesay Castle garri- 
son. 

These Brandanes were put to flight by the 
soldiers, and retreated to an adjacent hill where they 
turned to defy their pursuers. 6 

This hill, which was probably the one known as 
Barone Hill, had a large quantity of loose stones 
lying about, and those were seized on by the natives, 
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cause of the Scottish King he ranged himself on the 
side of Edward Baliol. 2 After the death of Robert I 
and during the minority of David Bruce, Sir Alan 
joined the forces of Edward Baliol, who in his en- 
deavour to obtain the Scottish Crown for himself — 
this being now his ambition— had a series of victories, 
of which Halidon Hill battle in 1332 was probably 
the most striking. 

Several of the castles in Scotland were besieged 
and captured, among the number being the castles 
of Dunoon and Rothesay ; both of which were under 
the wardenship of the Steward who afterwards be- 
came King Robert II. 

The castle of Rothesay was captured in 1334 and 
about Christmas of that year the keys of the castles 
were brought to Baliol by Sir Alan Lyle. 3 The pre- 
sentation of the keys was made at Renfrew where 
Baliol spent a very merry time that year, jubilant at 
his successes. 4 Wyntoun, in his narrative of Baliol 
and his endeavours, says regarding events subsequent 
to the capture of the castles : 

“ The Ballyoll, Schyre Edward, then 
Gave landis till his sworne men 
To the Earl of Athole, Schyr Dawy, 

The Stewards landis he gave halyly.” 

“ The keys thai brocht him there 
That in Dwnhwne and Rosay ware , 5 
Schyr Alane the Lyle made he hale 
Schywrawe off Bute and Cowale, 






“de insula” 



who used them to such good effect in pelting the 
soldiers, that the latter had to retreat in confusion* 
leaving an assortment of weapons behind them* 
which were picked up by the Brandanes and used in 
the pursuit of the soldiers. 

Sir Alan Lyle, the Sheriff, as in duty bound, was 
then called upon to restore order and apprehend the 
ringleaders ; but he in turn was attacked by the now 
armed enemy, and had also to beat a retreat. The 
natives gave chase, and, in the course of the resultant 
skirmish, Sir Alan was struck down with fatal result* 

The natives severed his head from his body, we 
are informed, and subsequently presented it to the 
High Steward as evidence of their prowess ! 

Fordun says that, as a reward for their success and 
bravery, they craved to be set free from future pay- 
ment of multures. 

This affair, which was in reality only a glorified 
riot, became known, subsequently, as “ Batail nan 
Dornaig ” (Gaelic — the battle of fists) from the fact 
that the stones were thrown by hand. 

It is also recorded that after Bute had been re- 
gained for the Steward, and John the Governor 7 of 
the castle made prisoner, the latter ordered the garri- 
son to surrender themselves and he afterwards 
agreed to serve on the side of Bruce as opposed to 
Baliol — truly an instance of changeability of affec- 
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Encouraged by his success in Cowal and Bute, the 
Steward invaded Renfrewshire (or rather that portion 
of Lanarkshire now known as Renfrewshire) which 
had hitherto supported his opponent, and which, 
although the ancient heritage of the Stewards, at the 
time was antagonistic to him. 8 

By what is described as “ military execution ” he 
compelled the inhabitants to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of David Bruce. Fordun 9 uses the 
phrase “ ad fidem Scoticanum convertant ” which 
may be freely translated as meaning that the parti- 
sans of the Stewards converted the people of Ren- 
frewshire to the Scottish faith ! 10 

In those days the conflicting claims of the relative 
causes swayed the people, through their overlords, 
first one way and then the other; and no doubt the 
opposing soldiery harried them right and left; but 
it seems strange that Renfrewshire should have re- 
quired armed force, from the Steward, to be brought 
to recognise the Bruce claim. 

It was during this period of Scottish history that 
the Battle of Durham was fought, which resulted in 
the Scottish King, David Bruce, being made prisoner. 
This conflict followed the truce made with Edward 
III of England in 1342. 

Tiring once again of the inactivity produced by 
lack of military operations, while feeling unsettled 
to such an extent that other outlet for their energy 





